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Solomon Islands. With Plate F. Balfour. 
Bird and Human Designs from the Solomon Isiands, illustrating 
the influence of one design over another. By Henry Balfour, M.A. 50 

In making a comparative study of the varied treatment of the human form in art, 
both plastic and graphic, observable io the different regions of the world, one cannot but 
be struck by the fact that in many cases a type which has been arrived at locally by 
native artists is frequently utterly unlike that of the natives themselves, presenting often 
strougly-marked and more or less constant features which are by no means characteristic 
of the peoples of the regions in which these “schools of art” have been developed. 
One need only cite the peculiar traditional type so characteristic of the well-known 
wooden carvings of “ household gods ” in Easter Island, which present a type of human 
form which has not as yet, I believe, been satisfactorily accounted for. 

One of the most striking instances of the perversion of the human features is 
afforded by the familiar carvings from New Georgia, Rubiana, Florida, and other neigh- 
bouring islands of the Solomon group. Predominant among these, in this respect, are 
the well-known “ canoe-prow gods,” so called, in which may be seen certain stereotyped 
peculiarities of facial form, which cannot be referred to the natural type of the 
Melanesian natives of the group. In these carved figures, of which I give two 
examples (Figs. 1 and 2), the most striking feature is the extreme prognathism 
usually characterising them, the nose and lower facial region being drawn out into a 
grotesque and exazyverated snout, frequently to a very marked degree. There is no 
ethnological justification for this interpretation of the human features, since the natives 
themselves, although exhibiting sub-nasal prognathism to a moderate extent, are by 
no means pronounced in this respect, and the nose does not join with the jaw in 
producing a general prominence of the facial region. One must seek some other cause 
than that of an attempt to portray native facial characteristics. Ido not think that we 
need look very far for an explanation. In 1893, in my little book upon decorative art,* 
I made a suggestion as to the manner in which this type may have been arrived at, and 
in the present article I wish to support the view then stated, by means of fresh evidence 
from specimens which were not originally at my command, 

In the art of the Solomon Islands representations of the human form supply a very 
frequent theme—one of the commonest, in fact. Another even more prevalent design 
amongst the coastal tribes is one representing the frigate-bird, which may be realistically 
or conventionally treated. These two designs, human and frigate-bird, not only oecur 
separately, but also very constantly in close association, as, for example, in the carved 
wooden bowl shown in Fig. 3. One could multiply indefinitely such instances. Now, 
one of the most potent factors in upsetting the stability of a given design and creating 
Variations, is tbe influence which is exerted by one design upon another, where the two 
are closely and constantly associated. The attributes of one are apt to be grafted upon 
the other, in some cases, apparcntly, without special reason, in others there may be 
special incentives. ‘The instances which I now give will, [ hope, show how greatly the 
human and frigate-bird designs have become entangled, so to speak, and have acted and 
reacted upon one another. This may have been in part an unconscious process, but I 
think that it is clear that there were definite reasons why these two designs should 
influence each other. The frigate-bird is sacred, and in some of the islands (€.9., 
Florida) is, it would appear, the vehicle of a potent tndalo, or ghost of a deceased 
person of importance.t This téndalo is iu Florida, under the name of Duaula, specially 
invoked when canoe journeys or fishing expeditions are contemplated. 





* The Ecolution of Decorative Art, Rivington, Percival & Co., 1893, pp. 67-70, 
¢ Codrington, The VWelanesians, Clarendon Press, 1891, passim. 
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The frigate-bird being thus associated with the spirit of a human being, it is natural 
that human attributes should be assigned to it occasionally, and this we find is frequently 
the case. Fig. 4 shows an instance in point where the frigate-bird has been endowed 
with an unmistakably human arm and hand, rising from a kind of shoulder. This 
intimate fusion of human and frigate-bird designs is well exemplified by four canoe-prow 
ornaments from New Georgia which are in the Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford, of which 
ene is shown in Fig. 5. In these, a seated human figure is represented but with no head, 
in place of which is a somewhat conventionalised frigate-bird, which occupies the upper 
part of the carving. It is not attached directly to the human body, between which and 
the bird a carved bar intervenes, but instances in which the bird’s head is grafted directly 
upon the human body, and conversely the bird’s head upon the human body, are numerous. 
Figs. 6 and 7 show two canoe-charms from Rubiana in the British Museum. In the one 
the whole design is that of a frigate-bird ; in the other the bird body is almost identical, 
but a human head has replaced that of the bird. ‘The head is comparable with those of 
Figs. 1, 2 and 3, and exhibits extreme prognathism, the facial region being drawn out 
into the form of an elongated snout, suggestive, no doubt, of the bird’s beak ; and I think 
that we may safely assume that the head is intended to be half-avian, half-human. Fig. 8 
is taken from a New Georgian canoe-prow ornament in which also a human head is 
represented upon a bird’s body. Fig. 9,a fishing-net float from New Georgia, shows 
the converse, the frigate-bird’s head is upon a human body. Figs. 10 and 11, also 
fishing-net floats from the same island, resemble Figs. 7 and 8 in having the human head 
on the bird’s body, and in these the prognathism is very extreme. One of these, Fig. 10 
is more conventionalised than the other and lacks the cap-like covering to the head, 
which in Figs. 2,7, 8, aud 11 represents the hair of the human heads. 

From a comparative study of these and other specimens, I think that it is clear that 
the extreme prognathism which prevails so much in representations of the human form 
among the coastal peoples of the Solomon Islands, is due to the influence of the bird 
design upon them, which has had the effect of causing an unnatural projection of the 
facial region in correspondence with the prominent beak of the frigate bird. The constant 
juxtaposition of these two designs, their frequent fusion, and the mythology of the 
islands all lend support to this view. If 1 may venture to generalise from a carved 
human figure procured from the up-country bush people of New Georgia, brought home 
by Lieutenant B. T. Somerville, R.N., and now at Oxford, in which the face is severely 
orthognathous, further support would be lent to this theory, since the art of human 
delineation amongst the bush people would be less likely to come under the influence of 
designs representing frigate-birds, which would necessarily belong ratber to the coastal 
than to the upland folk, and exemption from that disturbing influence would be 
anticipated. 

It is interesting to note how far this traditional and unrealistic prognathous type of 
the human face has affected the would-be realistic art of the people. In Fig. 12 I give 
the upper portion of a figure of a man ecvgraved upon a lime-gourd. The figure is 
evidently intended to be purely realistic, but it is clear that the delineation of the face 
with its snout-like projection is referable rather to the mythological, bird-influenced type, 
than to the normal Melanesian facial outline. A stronger case is afforded by the drawing 
reproduced in Fig. 13. In this instance Lieutenant B. T. Somerville invited one Raku 
Vinguchu, chief of Mungeri, New Georgia, to make a profile portrait of Hoto, another 
native. The artist carefully posed his model, and, with a pencil, equally carefully copied, 
as he thought, the outlines of the face. The influence of the traditional type was, 
however, too strong for him, and guided his hand, and the resulting portrait is a very fair 
imitation of the “ canoe-prow-god ” type with its snout-like projection. The eye, too, 
appears merely in the form of that of the carvings, @.e., a lenticular piece of pearl-shell 
with a dot of wax in the centre (cf. Figs. l and 2). The beard and whiskers were, no 
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doubt, attributes of Hoto, and were faithfully rendered, possibly as being his most 
distinguishing feature. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE. 


Fig. 1. “ Canoe-prow god,” from a war-canoe, Mungeri district, New Georgia, 
Solomon Islands. Height, 9 inches. 
», 2. Ditto, Ngarasi district, Ramada Island, New Georgia. Height, 6} inches. 
»,5 3. Carved wovoden food bowl, Solomon Islands. Length, 233? inches. 
» 4. Kigure of frigate-bird in low relief upon the blade of a paddle, Solomon 
Islands. | 
»» . Canoe-prow ornament, Ngarasi district, New Georgia. Height, 31} inches. 
» 6 and 7. Canoe-charms, Rubiana Island. 
», 8. Canoe-prow ornament, Mungeri, New Georgia. Length, 6 inches. 
» 9. Fishing-net float, Mungeri. Height, 7 inches. 
» 10 and 11. Fishing-net floats, Mungeri. Length, 64 and 8} inches. 
», 12. Engraving on a lime gourd, Kulambangra. Actual size. 
», 18. Drawing by Raku Vinguchu, chief of Mungeri, Eastern Lagoon, New 
Georgia; portrait from life of another native. Actual size. 
Figs. 6 aud 7 are in the British Museum ; the remainder are in the Pitt Rivers 
Museum, and, excepting 3 and 4, were collected by Commander B. T. Somerville, R.N. 
HENRY BALFOUR. 


Physical Deterioration. Memorial. 
Physical Deterioration. 4 Memorial addressed by the Anthropological B1 
Institute to the Lord President of the Council. 

The following memorial on the s ese physical deterioration was addressed to 
the Lord President of the Council by é, Anthropological Institute. It was signed on 
behalf of the Institute by the President, ex-President, and Secretary, and was supported 
by many prominent and influential persons, including the head masters of most of the 
public schools. 


TO THE MOST HON. THE MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY, K.G., 
G.C.V.0.. LORD PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 


The memorial of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
sheweth :— 

1. That the maintenance of the national physique at the highest possible standard 
is a matter of supreme importance to the State. 

2. That the rejection of 40 to 60 per cent. of the men offering themselves for 
enlistment in the Army appears to indicate a serious condition of physical deterioration 
among the classes of the population from which these men are drawn. 

3. That, since the recruits for the Army are mostly drawn from the poorer classes 
in towns, and since the urbau population has increased from 50 to 77 per cent. of the 
whole within the last fifty years, it appears to be highly probable that physical 
deterioration is spreading every year over a larger percentage of the population. 

4. That, owing to the public alarm excited by these symptoms of physical 
deterioration of the population, your Lordship’s predecessor, the Duke of Devonshire, 
late Lord President of the Council, appointed a committee, the terms of reference to 
which were, in their final form: (7) To determine the steps that should be taken to 
furnish the Government and the nation at large with periodical data for an accurate 
comparative estimate of the health and physique of the people ; (27) to indicate generally 
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